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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS. 

Superintendent Faust of Janesville had charge 
of one of the sections at the meeting of the educa- 
The 


program for the afternoon consisted entirely of 


tional association at Madison in February. 
the discussion of spelling. One speaker summed 
up the results of modern investigation indicating 
what the spelling vocabulary of the elementary 
school should be. The next speaker summed up 
the results of investigation indicating the best 
methods of teaching spelling. The third speaker 
discussed effective methods of measuring the re- 
sults of teaching spelling in each grade. In addi- 
tion to the principal speaker for each topic, there 


were several who offered pertinent discussion. 


This constituted a simple, unified program. By 


concentrating the attention upon the one subject 
of spelling it was possible to make some headway 
in the direction of solving problems of present-day 
importance. The auditors were not overwhelmed 
with the diversity of topics discussed, which too 
frequently happens in a program crowded with a 
multitude of subjects. 

In order to make this program yield the best 
results it should be repeated a number of times. 
Next year three speakers ought to take up the 
points made by the speakers last February. These 
points should be critically examined in the effort 
to see whether further investigation confirms or 
modifies the principles presented, and whether ex- 
perience endorses or refutes the statements made. 
Then if the same process could be gone through 


with for two or three succeeding years, it would 


be possible in the end to determine very definitely 
what words ought to be taught in the elementary 
school, how they should be presented, and how 
teachers could check up on their work to learn 
If the 
subject of spelling is not touched again for ten 
years it cannot be 


whether they were running up to form. 
hoped that what was said in 
February will make a lasting impression or will 
determine practice in the schools. The only way 
to convince teachers is to keep discussion a subject 
until every point of view has been brought out and 
until proposals have been tested and shown to be 
sound or to be false. 

Years ago we said in these Commeénts that those 
who construct educational programs ought to have 
the past and the future in view in the preparation 
of any particular program. We had in mind then, 
and we have it in mind still, that succeeding pro- 
grams should be worked out in view of those that 
have gone before, the purpose being to keep on 
discussing important topics until the truth regard- 
ing them is made to emerge, if this be possible, 
and until workable solutions of the problems have 
become so impressed by repetition and by bringing 
forward the results of experience and experiments 
to reinforce them that teachers cannot fail to take 
notice and to have their work in the classroom 
beneficially influenced. 

“Last 


vear we discussed such and such topics. We must 


We have heard program-makers say: 


avoid these this year. We must have variety and 


> 


freshness.” These program-makers maintain that 


if any topic has once been discussed it does not 
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need to be considered again for years because all 
that can be said about it will have been brought 
It would be difficult 
If anyone doubts 


out in the first discussion. 
to get farther from the truth. 
this let him see how much a teacher who attended 
any educational meeting last year remembers of 
what was said, or whether she has been influenced 
in her practice in any degree thereby. It will 
probably be found that a few of the speakers, not 
many of them, had the power to present what they 
had to say so strikingly and convincingly that it 
got over to most of those who listened to it and 
found lodgment in their thought and affected their 
practice. But it is a safe guess that nine-tenths 
of all that was said at last vear’s convention is in 
the way of disappearing in toto, and it will never 
bear fruit unless it is brought to the attention of 
teachers again from a new point of view and with 
additional evidence so that it will produce convic- 
tion. The typical person needs to have new prin- 
ciples driven in by repeated presentation with an 
abundance of concrete, striking illustration in 
order that he may catch the points and become 
convinced. 
THE JANESVILLE SURVEY. 
The Report of the survey of the Janesville 
schools, issued by the State Department, is an illu- 
minating and useful document. Such 
as this, taken as a whole, could not be made proba- 


bly by any other state department of education. It 


a survey 


could be made only by a department staffed with 
men and women trained in modern methods of 
diagnosing educational diseases and prescribing 
remedies. The national Bureau of Education has 
been making surveys recently, but we have not 
seen any work better done (much of it has been 
more elaborately done) than this survey of the 
Janesville schools. The fact is our state depart- 
ment is being equipped with experts who are in 
possession of the best knowledge in the world to- 
day regarding effective ways and means of deter- 
mining whether or not a school system is economic- 
ally and efficiently organized and is producing re- 


sults of standard quality. 


[April 


Without knowing in detail the actual situation 
in the Janesville schools, one nevertheless infers 
from the reading of the Report that the surveyors 
have described the physical conditions and admin- 
istrative and teaching processes impersonally, dis- 
passionately and accurately. This is more than 
can be said of a considerable proportion of the sur- 
veys which have been made throughout the country 
during the past six or seven years. Some of the 
latter reveal the fact on every page that the inves- 
tigators went at their work determined to give the 
superintendent and teachers hail columbia; they 
were biased and prejudiced from the start. There 
are certain men who have been more or less promi- 
nent in surveys the past few years who would not 
be happy if they couldn’t knock the head off from 
somebody every working day. Other surveys re- 
veal the fact that the investigators were engaged 
for the purpose of lauding the superintendent and 
his associates. Surveys of this character are en- 
tirely non-critical; they are fulsome, bombastic 
and platitudinous. We have not read many of this 
character, but we have a few in mind. 

The Janesville surveyors impress one as being 
fair and judicial and at the same time modest and 
sympathetic, qualities which should be possessed 
in good measure by all surveyors. It is exceed- 
ingly easy to find fault and it is a human frailty 
to think that in lambasting others we reveal our 
own superiority. Educational surveyors manifest 
this trait as fully as any other group of mortals 
probably. But there is little if any of the hyper- 
critical spirit in the Janesville Report. 

The recommendations made for the improve- 
ment of the Janesville schools seems to one who 
does not know the situation intimately to be rea- 
sonable and sound. These recommendations refer 
to modifications and improvements in the course 
of study; more expert supervision; the demolition 
of out-of-date school buildings and the construc- 
tion of at least four modern buildings; a consider- 
able increase in teachers’ salaries and more money 
to be spent generally for the schools than has been 
done in the past; the abolition of the ward method 
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of selecting members of the board of education and 
the substitution of the method of electing members 
at large; the adoption of an up-to-date method of 
making records and reports; establishing close con- 
nection between the work of the industrial and 
continuation work and the manufacturing and in- 
dustrial institutions in the community; making 
provision for special classes to accommodate chil- 
dren who deviate from the type in one way or 
other; making use of standards and scales for the 
measurement of work in every school subject in 
every grade; and the development of facilities for 
recreation and improvement in health conditions, 
including medical and dental inspection and the 
services of school ‘nurses. 

Janesville is in many respects a typical Wiscon- 
sin city educationally. The conditions found in 
this city would be found elsewhere, though proba- 
bly not in precisely the same form or degree. 
Janesville has been voting less money for its 
schools than the majority of Wisconsin cities of its 
size, and on this account it has not been able to 
retain the services of high-grade teachers, with the 
result that there is inferior teaching in some of 
the schools. But the suggestions made for im- 
provement of conditions would be serviceable in 
most of our Wisconsin cities. The superintendents 
and their assistants in other cities could take this 
Report and make self-surveys; it will probably be 
impossible for the state department to make a sur- 
vey of all the Wisconsin cities that may apply for 
this service. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL NEED. 

Is there any underlying condition in a school 
system which must be remedied in order to correct 
such defects as are reported in this Survey? Yes; 
the first requirement is improvement in the ability 
and personal characteristics of the teaching force. 
Unless this improvement can be secured these de- 
One 


could make a survey every year and he would find 


fects can never be permanently remedied. 


these defects persisting even with an improved 


board of education and with improved supervision. 
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A supervisor can help a teacher, but he cannot 
make him over. If a supervisor is given a teacher 
who is natively keen, is dynamic in temperament 
and has personal qualities which win the good will 
of her pupils, then the supervisor can help her to 
overcome her deficiencies. But if a supervisor has 
a staff of teachers who are below grade intellectu- 
ally and personally, he can work himself into his 
grave without being able to eliminate the deficien- 
cies in classroom instruction which the surveyors 
report. 

If teachers are underpaid in a city the time will 
The 


from 


come when only the laggards will be left. 


writer has in mind certain communities 


which the strong teachers are drafted off every year 
Whether it 


sounds ethical or whether it does not, the fact is, 


to cities that pay more generously. 


nevertheless, that superior teachers will speedily 
find their way to the places that offer the largest 
tangible returns for their service. There is occa- 
sionally a community that can continue on account 
of its incidental advantages to pay low salaries and 
still attract and hold capable teachers—as at Mad- 
ison, for instance. But even at Madison there is a 
constant exodus of strong teachers to cities that 
pay more liberally. The economic factor is as fun- 
damental in determining efficiency in an educa- 
tional as in any other human system. 
STRIVING FOR THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
We are convinced that certain of the defects in 
classroom instruction found by the Janesville in- 
vestigators—and similar defects have been found 
in other places—cannot he remedied until teachers 
have a little more leisure for study and personal 
improvement. In the Report there are given many 
pointed and valuable suggestions designed to help 
teachers to make their work more interesting and 
efficient. It seems to us that, taking teachers as 
they go, most of them cannot find time or energy 
to make all the improvements they are advised to 
make if they are required to teach fifty children 
every day. William James once said that most of 


us never work up to our limit; we have reservoirs 
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of energy that we never tap. But he could not 
have had teachers of elementary schools in mind 
when he said that. Take one hundred such teach- 
ers chosen at random in any community where the 
classes contain from forty-five to fifty pupils, and 
eighty-five of these teachers will show overstrain. 
The task of holding that number of children in 
check for five hours a day and putting them 
through their paces in all the subjects of the cur- 
riculum, to which should be added the necessary 
work after school hours, requires all the energy 
which a teacher possesses. 

We are going beyond the limits of endurance 
when we ask the typical teacher to do the regular 
day’s work and then to undertake new enterprises 
in the way of intellectual and personal improve- 
ment. If we expect teachers to grow, we must not 
draw on every ounce of energy they possess to per- 
form the regular daily routine of teaching and dis- 
ciplining fifty children. 


AN ADDITIONAL SUGGESTION. 


The Janesville Survey mentions the necessity of 
giving increased attention to the health of school 
children, but it does not go far enough. As we 
said in the March number of the Journal, the 
physical examination of men drafted for the army 
shows that we are in need of a renaissance in 
health education. Such a large proportion of our 
young men were rejected for physical deficiencies 
that the government was compelled to revise its 
standards in order to secure a sufficient number of 
men for the army. A medical officer in charge of 
the physical examination of drafted men told the 
writer that he had never been more surprised than 
he was at the results of the physical examinations 
of our young men who are really the flower of the 
nation. He continued: “The greatest need now 
in American life is to change our habits of living 
so as to control these defects and diseases which 
we have found in so many of our young men.” 
The Janesville Survey does not show that there is 
any health instruction in the schools; little atten- 


tion seems to be given to the development of health 


{April 


habits. 
port that most of these defects of drafted men are 


The medical examiners for the army re- 


due primarily to wrong habits of living; and there 
is no way to remedy the situation except to develop 
Why shouldn’t the 
Janesville schools and all schools like them under- 


health habits in the young. 


take to give pupils a thorough-going knowledge of 
the elementary requirements for health and to 
carry this knowledge over into health habits? It 
will not meet the requirements simply to advise 
the superintendent and his teachers to co-operate 
with the community in the effort to improve health 


conditions. 


SHORTAGE OF TEACHERS. 


From every part of the country comes word to 
the effect that there will not be teachers enough to 
What is becoming of all the 
Some of the men are on their way to 


operate the schools. 
teachers ? 
the front, but many of the women are going into 
more lucrative employments. One city in the 
middle west took advantage of the general talk 
about economy and reduced the salaries of its 
teachers. Some of the school buildings in that 
city will be closed during the coming year unless 
the board of education reverses its action and in- 
creases the salaries of teachers considerably. 

Would any reader blame a girl teacher who is 
receiving $65 a month for nine and one-half 
months a year if she should abandon the classroom 
for a position in a mercantile establishment where 
she would receive $100 a month for twelve months 
each year with an allowance of two weeks for a 
vacation? Would it be right for a superintendent 
to appeal to the patriotism and sense of duty of a 
teacher and urge her to remain in her classroom 
for wages which would hardly enable her to keep 
body and soul together ? 

The best way to stop the exodus of teachers from 
the schools is to make it well worth their while to 
stand by the schools. We have visited some cities 
in which teachers’ salaries will be from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent higher the coming year than 


they have been in the past. We do not hear the 
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superintendents in these cities say that they will 
be unable to find teachers enough for their schools 
next year. 

Occasionally one hears a superintendent boasting 
of the fact that he has been able to hold his teach- 
ers on a starvation wage. One suspects that he 
thinks he will stand better with his board of edu- 
cation and with the community if he gains the 
reputation of paying smaller salaries than are paid 
elsewhere. It is impossible to understand the in- 
ternal workings of a superintendent who maintains 
that a teacher in his elementary schools should be 
satisfied with $65 a month and a teacher in his 
high school should not expect more than $100 a 
month. He would set up a roar which would be 
heard throughout the length and breadth of the 
state if he had himself to live on $65 or $100 a 
month. 

Now is the time if ever for a superintendent to 
lead his board of education to realize that if they 
wish to retain the services of capable teachers they 
must provide a salary scale which will make teach- 
ing more attractive and remunerative than clerking 
or library work or typewriting. 

EDUCATION TO THE FRONT. 

In England, France, Italy and Germany definite 
plans are being formed for educational extension 
in every direction. The age of compulsory school 
attendance will be raised, and beyond that will be 
a continuation-school system extending up to the 
age of eighteen or twenty. Boys and girls will not 
be allowed to terminate their school days com- 
pletely at the age of fourteen or fifteen. If they 
go to work at that age, they must still continue 
their connection with the schools; they must spend 
from three hundred to three hundred and _ fifty 
hours a year in school work. Those who employ 
them must contract to have this time taken out of 
their working day. In school they will study sub- 
jects of a general character which it is believed 
will give them a better understanding of society 
and enable them to play a more intelligent rdéle as 


citizens. 
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For years we have urged in these Comments that 
the schools ought to keep some hold on boys and 
girls until they are through the teens at any rate. 
It seems now that the war will make this connec- 
tion possible and imperative. In all these coun- 
tries the men who are studying the conditions 
necessary for national stability apparently realize 
that the longer the schools can keep in touch with 
young persons the better it will be for the latter 
individually and for society. May the day’ come 
speedily in this state and all other states when 
every boy and girl will retain some vital connec- 
tion with a public educational institution until 


they have fully completed the teens. 


MAL-NUTRITION IN CHILDHOOD AS REFLECT- 
ED IN THE DRAFT. 

Secretary McAdoo announces that as a result of 
studies by the United States Public Health Service 
of the causes for rejections for physical defects 
under the selective draft law, it has been estab- 
lished that mal-nutrition during childhood is one 
of the avoidable troubles. 

The service is now considering a national pro- 
gram of co-operation with state, county and mu- 
nicipal health authorities for‘the purpose of safe- 
guarding the health of school children. The Pub- 
lic Health Service has been engaged for some years 
now in collecting valuable data as to the state of 
nutrition and mental and physical health of school 
children. 


Sound Reason. 
“Lend me your umbrella, dear. It’s raining, and 
I’ve got to go to the vestry meeting again tonight.” 
“But, John, why don’t you take the one you’ve 
been carrying for the last week ?” 
“What, to the vestry meeting? Why that’s 
where I got it.” 


Why Waste Time? 

“Why do you consider women to be superior to 
men in intelligence ?” 

“A bald-headed man buys his restorer by the 
bottle, doesn’t he ?” 

“Er—yes.” 

“Well, a woman doesn’t waste time on a hair 
restorer; she buys hair.”—-London Passing Show. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Address of E. W. Schultz, president Wisconsin State Board of Vocational Education, at meeting 
of Directors of Wisconsin Vocational Schools, Re cine, Wis., Jan. 24, 1918. 


The live issue of today in matters pertaining to 
educational development is that of federal rela- 
tions concerning vocational education. It is partic- 
ularly significant in the state of Wisconsin, where 
the work of vocational education has had so much 
development in advance of other states. 

We have established our relations with the fed- 
The Smith- 
Hughes Act, which was passed by congress last 


eral board of vocational education. 
February, provides for an appropriation of $38,- 
000,000 to be expended by the government for the 
development of vocational education in the United 
States during the next ten years. 

The reason for this national development is that 
states which can best afford to develop it will in 
this way be assisting other states that are not able 
to do so. The government felt the need of voca- 
tional education as a matter of conservation—con- 
servation of her working children, her occupations 
and her industries, and as a national issue pro- 
moted federal aid so that the advantages accruing 
to vocational instruction would be of national 
scope and national benefit. The lack of it was 
the weakness of the nation, as is being demonstrated 
today in connection with preparedness. We are 
not only short of mechanics for production in the 

yar emergency, but we are also short of mechanics 
for army and field service. 

The state of Wisconsin will, during 1917 and 
1918, receive from the federal board federal aid 
in the amount of approximately $38,000. ‘This 
sum will be expended for state aid to vocational 
schools for the teaching of trade and industrial 
subjects and home economics, to agricultural 
schools for the teaching of agriculture, and to 
Stout Institute, the River Falls Normal school 
and the University of Wisconsin for the training 
of teachers in each respectively, of industrial sub- 
jects, agriculture and home economics. From year 
to year this federal aid will increase, until at the 
expiration of ten years the state will receive an- 
nually upwards of $25,000 for the training of 
teachers, about $75,000 for the teaching of trades, 
industrial and home economics subjects, and about 
$80,000 for the teaching of agriculture. This 
money has already been appropriated by the federal 


government and the state of Wisconsin has at the 
present time approximately $20,000 in the state 
treasury, awaiting the order of the state board of 
vocational education for its distribution. 

Let it be understood by each director here, and 
let the word be carried back to the local boards of 
industrial education, that the basis of Wisconsin’s 
relations to the federal department is primarily 
that of “state rights.’ There will be no admin- 
istrative direction or control of the schools, the 
teachers or the studies by any federal agent. All 
relations with Washington are to be carried on 
directly with the Wisconsin state board of voca- 
tional education, through the executive officer of 
the board, and any matters pertaining to such 
relations must go through these channels before 
receiving any recognition from the federal de- 
partment at Washington. 

In the matter of administration, the federal 
board is organized on the same basis the Wisconsin 
state board, being “representative” in its character. 
The Wisconsin board has representatives of labor, 
agriculture, employer, education and the state in- 
The federal board is com- 
posed of appointive and ex-officio members. There 
are three members appointed by the President of 
the United States, one representing labor, one agri- 
culture, and one employer. Ex-officio the United 
States commissioner of education, the secretary 
of the department of agriculture, the secretary of 
the department of labor, and the secretary of the 
department of commerce are members. 

The keynote of the entire matter of federal ad- 
ministration is representation and board admin- 
istration rather than placing the entire control in 
the hands of the United States commissioner of 
education only. This parallels the Wisconsin sys- 
tem and was developed largely out of Wisconsin’s 
experience. 

The Wisconsin staté board has gone into the 
matter of distributing federal aid, in a very thor- 
ough manner. The first question that arose was, of 
course, how will the money be distributed? Should 
the $11,000 that is at present available for the 
teaching of trades, industrial and home economics 
subjects be pro rated amongst the thirty-one cities, 


dustrial commission. 
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the amount going to each city in proportion to its 
expenditures would be negligible when one con- 
siders that the annual appropriations vary from 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in Milwaukee to 
hundreds of dollars in the smaller places. If this 
policy of distribution were followed during the 
present year the amount going to the average city 
would be so inadequate for service that it could 
not be used to advantage and would immediately 
disappear so far as value is concerned ; so the board 
has determined upon having several of the cities 
in the state act, as it were, as bankers for the dis- 
tribution of these funds, so that assistants in the 
work might be employed through these cities and 
be assigned to the state board for direction. In 
this way the state can be divided into districts and 
each assistant be assigned to a district, so that-each 
city will receive assistance in development, rather 
than a matter of merely a few dollars which would 
be lost in their distribution. 

In matters pertaining to agriculture the board 
bas relied largely upon the agricultural committee 
of the board, which is composed of Messrs. Hanson, 
Hineman and Comings, who are the three practical 
farmers appointed by the governor. 

In the teaching of agriculture it was decided by 
the board that the same policy would be followed 
as is at present in effect in connection with the 
teaching of industrial and home-makint subjects 
in the vocational schools. That instead of aiding 
agriculture in the high schools as it is at present 
organized, the board is to, establish a new system 
of part time agricultural teaching which is readily 
comparable to the vocational system except that if 
will be voluntary instead of compulsory. The idea, 
‘howeyer, is to give the benefit of this training to 
the working boy on the farm, representing the large 
percentage of children who are at present neg- 
lected and not given an opportunity for agricul- 
tural education. They are at the present time 
simply eliminated from the established system of 
schools and called “educational misfits,” while the 
condition is that instead of these young people 
being misfits, rather is the educational system a 
misfit so far as opportunities for these working 
boys on the farm are concerned. 

The plan is to afford them part time schooling 
while working on the farm and to have the teacher 
supervise their employment. This will mean that 
the educational opportunities will be combined with 
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farm needs, and there will be no confliction what- 
ever with the farm labor situation. 
a matter of extending the idea of democracy in 


It is purely 


education to the working boy on the farm, the 
same as we are today extending a democratic op- 
portunity to the working boy in industry. 

In the training of teachers Stout Institute has 
been designated by the state board to train teach- 
ers for trades and industrial subjects, and federal 
moneys will be given to Stout Institute for the 
further development of its service along this line. 
Dr. L. D. Harvey president of Stout Institute, has 
been designated by the board as the supervisor of 
the training teachers in. this line, and he will not 
only devote his energies to the training of the 
teachers while in school, but will also have a field 
agent who will visit the vocational schools of the 
state in order to see with what success his grad- 
uates are meeting, and also to know first hand the 
needs of the schools, so that the training courses 
can be readily adapted to meet those needs. 

The River Falls normal school has been desig- 
nated by the board as a school in the state for the 
training of teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agricultural subjects, and federal moneys appro- 
priated for this purpose will be transferred to the 
account of the River Falls normal school for de- 
veloping its service. Mr. W. S. Wells, at present 
the director of the agricultural department at the 
tiver Falls normal school, has been deputized by 
the state board as its supervisor of the training of 
teachers, supervisors and directors of agriculture 
that subject in the schools 
The teaching of 


and the teaching of 
where federal grants are made. 
agriculture referred to may be done in any estab- 
lished schoo] located in an agricultural community. 
It must, however, be administered according to 
the plans of the board and under Mr. Welles’ super- 
vision. Thus far the Milwaukee County Agricul- 
tural school and the Wood County Agricultural 
college have been designated as centers for the 
immediate development of this part time agricul- 
tural education. 

The University of Wisconsin has been desig- 
nated by the board for the receipt of federal funds 
for the training of teachers in home economics. 
Miss Marlatt will be the supervisor of the board in 
charge of the training of these teachers, and agents 
from her department, such as Miss Schmitt, will 
soon visit the vocational schools in the same man- 
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ner as the agents from Stout Institute. 

It is the purpose of the board to develop and 
build up the entire system of vocational education 
in the state so as to offer the best possible advan- 
tages for the teaching of agriculture, trades, in- 
dustrial and home economics subjects, to the end 
that every working boy and girl will have an equal 
opportunity for educational training for his or 
her advancement or household efficiency, and the 
board will develop the most excellent plan for the 
training of the teachers for these subjects in a 
comprehensive vet practical wav. 


WHAT THE WAR-SAVINGS STAMPS WILL BUY 
FOR OUR SOLDIERS. 

A single Thrift Stamp will buy a tent pole or 
five tent pins, a waist belt or hat cord, shoe laces 
or identification tags; two will buy one trench tool 
or a pair of woolen gloves. Four Thrift Stamps 
will buy two pairs of canvas leggins, six will buy 
five pairs of woolen socks or three suits of summer 
underwear; twelve will buy,a steel helmet. 

One War-Saving Stamp will buy one hundred 
cartridges or a cartridge belt or a scabbard for 
a bayonet; two will purchase two pairs of woolen 
breeches or two flannel shirts; two and a half will 
buy a gas mask. Three War Savings Stamps will 
buy an overcoat or two woolen service coats; 
three and a half will buy three pairs of woolen 
blankets ; four will buy a rifle-—Treasury News. 


Yes, But They’re Rare. 


A girl who makes a hit with me 
Ts little Sallie Green ; 
She never has aspired to be 
A motion-picture queen. 
—Birmingham Agqe-Herald. 


The lass we doff our chapeau to 
Ts little Sarah Dorm: 
She doesn’t have a duck fit when 
She sees a uniform. 
—Macon Telegraph. 


HIAWATHA READER. 

We still have a number of those beautiful Hia- 
watha Readers on hand. This edition of Longfel- 
low’s great epic poem has won its way into the 
schools of the country through its excellent editor- 
ship and wonderful illustrations. A splendid sup- 
plementary reader for the fourth grade and up. 
Price $.50. Postage 5 cents. The Parker educa- 
tional Co., Madison, Wis. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND THE FARMER. 

In his message of January 31 to the farmers of 
America, President Wilson points out the great 
governmental agencies and instrumentalities in the 
field of agriculture. 

Our Department of Agriculture, he states, is 
the greatest practical and scientifie organization 
in the world and its total annual budget of four to 
six million dollars has been increased during the 
last four years more than 72 per cent. Its staff 
numbers 18,000 and includes many highly trained 
experts. The agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations of the country have a total endowment of 
plant equipment of $172,000,000 and an annual in- 
come of more than $35,000,000. Ten thousand two 
hundred and seventy-one teachers with 125,000 
students, together with a vast number receiving 
instructions at their homes, evidence what is being 
done in the way of agricultural training, and to 
these may be added the 255 men and woman work- 
ing under the Smith-Lever Act. 

The banking legislation of the last two or three 
vears, the President shows, has given the farmers 
access to the great lendable capital of the country 
and through the Federal Reserve banking system 
and the Farm Loan banking svstem farmers can ob- 
tain the credit, both short and long terms, to 
which they are entitled and which it is imperative- 
lv necessary should be extended to them to enable 
them to perform adequately the tasks the country 
now requires of them. 

The President touches on another aspect of the 
relations between the farmers and the nation— 
“The toil, the intelligence, the energy, the fore- 
sight, the self-sacrifice, and devotion of the farmers 
of America will, T believe, bring to a triumphant 
conclusion this great war.” 


When Governor Head in office in New 
Hampshire, Colonel Barrett of the governor’s staff 
died, and there was an unseemly scramble for the 
office, even while his bodv was awaiting burial with 
One candidate ventured to call 


was 


military honors. 
upon Governor Head. 

“Governor,” he asked, “do you think you would 
have any objections if T were to get into Colonel 
Barrett’s place ?” 

The answer came promptly, “No, T don’t think 
T should have any objections, if the undertaker is 
willing.” 
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THE STORY OF WISCONSIN 


BELLE Stetson, Waushara County Training School. 


This pageant may be given as part of a patriotic 
program or a Red Cross benefit. As originally 
given, thirty-eight characters were required. More 
may be added if desired. Time, thirty minutes. 

Action :— 

A reader stands at left center of front of stage 
and reads manuscript. Pauses are made at places 
indicated by numbers. The curtain is raised back 
of the reader and the tableau which corresponds to 
the number is presented. Appropriate songs or 
music by piano or orchestra accompanies tableau. 
After tableau is complete, curtain is lowered and 
reader proceeds. 

Reader’s Part :— 

The Story of Wisconsin. 

It is truly said that Wisconsin has the most ro- 
mantic and intensely interesting story of any state 
in our Union. Though slow of settlement it has 
heen the scene of many dramatic incidents. We 
wish to show only a few of those which have made 
a vivid and lasting impression on history’s page. 

In the old days Wisconsin was a wilderness, 
peopled by tribes of savage Indians. (1) 

The Fox and Wisconsin waterway was an easy 
means of communication between the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi river. Bands of wandering 
savages as well as native tribes used these rivers, 
so the population was constantly shifting. The 
first white settlers came to Depere and Green Bay. 

These early visitors were French. They came to 
explore and to bargain with the red men for furs. 
Later priests came to Christianize the Indians. A 
friendly intercourse soon sprang up between the 
red men and the white. (2) 

Soon settlers of other nationalities began to ar- 
rive. The Norwegians, the Danes, the Swedes, 
the Hollanders, the Germans, the Scotch and Trish 
came in great numbers from Northern Europe. 
The ideals of democracy were fostered in Wiscon- 
sin by sturdy settlers from the older states farther 
east. The greatest emigration occurred about the 
year 1850. These foreign peoples brought with 
them their customs, their language. their religion, 
and their music, but in time most of them became 
good Americans. We can still sing the songs those 
early pioneers sang, and imagine them carving out 


homes in the great wilderness. The Indians were 
soon crowded out and were driven westward. (3) 


The first great struggle in which Wisconsin took 
a serious part was the Civil war. Some homes had 
sent soldiers to the Black Hawk and Mexican wars, 
but the trial was nothing compared to that of the 
soldier of 61. When President Lincoln issued the 
call for 75,000 volunteers, Wisconsin responded 
nobly. Many homes were rendered desolate; the 
Badger State laid a bloody sacrifice upon the altar 
of Liberty. (4) 


After the war was over and Johnny came march- 
ing home again the story of our state is that of 
great industrial, educational and agricultural de- 
velopment. Great forests were hewn down and in 
their place abundant crops are now gathered from 
the fertile farm lands. Where once the canoe of 
the Indians and the French traders made the wa- 
terways a picturesque scene, now the boats ply, 
carrying great loads, the output of the busy fac- 
tories. The state is like a vast and noisy work- 
shop. Its schools are the finest in the land and 
its university is in the front rank of educational 
institutions. 


In 1915 war broke out in Europe. For two 
vears the United States was an interested spec- 
tator, sending svmpathy and aid to the suffering 
of all nations. In 1917 the ruthless behavior of 
Germany and her allies caused Uncle Sam to form 
his legions in battle array. 

Volunteers were called for and it was found 
that the spirit of ’61 was still abroad in the land. 
The bovs in khaki gallantly responded to the call 
and volunteered to fight, not in our own country 
alone, but in far away France. The stars and 
stripes now floats proudly o’er a gallant band of 
Sammies across the seas; and the god of battles 
now guards the American boys in the trenches. 


Columbia also sent a call to the women of our 
land to serve as nurses under the banner of the 
Red Cross. The response was instantaneous. 
“Here am I, send me,” became the watchword of 
the American nurse. The women who were left 
at home organized themselves into Red Cross work- 
ers. They promised to save food, so that their 
allies might not suffer. The women of America 
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are indeed the unseen powers behind the fighting 
lines. 

The loyalty of Wisconsin is beyond question. 
The great majority of her people of foreign birth, 
the descendants of her pioneers, her earnest wom- 
en, Red Cross nurses, and last and best the sons 
of the Badger State, the brave boys in khaki, say 
to Uncle Sam and Columbia, “We will help to 
make the world safe for democracy.” (5) 


Tableaux. 

(1) Indian Scene: 

Braves, squaws and Indian children are shown 
seated on the ground, engaged in various duties, 
such as making baskets, shooting arrows at a mark, 
ete. A young Indian girl sings a lullaby to her 
doll. 

(2) The Coming of the French Traders: 

Same scene as (1). French traders enter from 
L and bargain with Indians for furs, trading in 
knives and trinkets. The chief asks for gun, but 
is refused. Sign language is used throughout and 
tableau is pantomimed. 

(3) The Coming of Pioneers: 

Same scene as (1). The Indians are gradually 
crowded off the stage at R by pioneers and for- 
eigners entering from L. First enter the pioneers: 
Trish, Norwegian and Scotch. Folk songs and 
dances are introduced. 

(4) The Boy of 61 Saving “Good-bye” to His 
Sweetheart : 

A soldier in blue Civil war uniform with gun 
over shoulder is pacing at rear of the stage. His 
sweetheart enters from R and pins a rose on his 
coat. 

(5) The Spirit of 1917: 

Uncle Sam and Columbia are standing on a 
small platform at rear of stage holding large 
American flag. The characters in tableau are 


grouped as follows: 


Uncle Sam and Columbia 
Soldier boys in khaki Food Conservers 


Foreigners Foreigners 
Pioneers Pioneers 
[Indians Indians 


Red Cross Nurses 

The tableau is motionless for a few moments. 
Then the audience joins the plavers in singing 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

Final curtain. 
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Costumes. 

Indians: Braves in blankets and feather head- 
dress; squaws in beaded and fringed gowns with 
beaded head bands. 

Dark colored. Long old-fashioned 
dresses for women; aprons and sunbonnets. The 


Pioneers: 


men wear woodsmen suits and carry axes. 
Foreigners: Native costumes. 
Red Cross nurses: Regulation uniforms. 
Food Conservation: Hoover dresses. Hold food 
cards. 
Soldiers: Uniform of the period they represent. 
Uncle Sam and 
tumes. 


Columbia: Appropriate cos- 
Music. 
(1) Any Indian classic. 
Any Indian lullaby. 
) Same as (1), only played much softer. 
3) The Trish song, “Wearin’ of the Green.” 
The Norwegian, a folk song in native lan- 
guage. 
The Scotch, “Blue Bells of Scotland.” 
Other nationalities and songs could be add- 
ed to suit local conditions. 
“The Girl T Left Behind Me” is 
during the entire scene. 
(5) “Star Spangled Banner” at close. 
Nore.—If time is required to arrange tableaux 
be introduced. The success of 
pageant, however, depends on tableaux following 
reading without loss of time. 


(4) played 


more music can 


His Photograph. 
He thought he’d surely made a hit 
When for his photograph she prayed— 
“Out when this calls,” she wrote on it, 
And gave it to her maid. 
—Boston Transcript. 
He burst into the editorial room: like a dynamite 
bomb and exclaimed: “You are telling lies about 
me in your paper and you know it!” 
“You have no cause for complaint,” said the 
editor coolly. “What in the world would you do if 
we told the truth about you ?” 


“How wonderful your painting is! It fairly 
makes my mouth water !” 

“A sunset makes your mouth water?” 

“Oh, is that a sunset? T thought it was a }weled 


peach !” 
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THE RELATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN TO 
SOCIAL REFORM. 


By Kate DoueLas WIacIN. 


(Reprinted by kind permission from “Children’s 
Rights,” Houghton, Mifflin Co.) 


What has the kindergarten to do with social re- 
form? The kindergarten—a simple, unpretentious 
place where little children work and play together 
—what bearing have its theory and practice upon 
the conduct of life? 

A brass buttoned guardian of the peace once re- 
marked: “If we could open more kindergartens, 
sir, we could almost shut up the penitentiaries, 
sir.” I heard and applauded this sentiment, but 
on calm reflection it appears like an exaggerated 
statement. I am not sure that a kindergarten in 
every ward of every city in America would “almost 
shut up the penitentiaries.” 

The most determined optimist is weighed down 
by the feeling that it will take more than the ar- 
dent prosecution of any one reform, however vital, 
to produce such a result. 
ing committees who seek to find out the causes of 
crime. To discover the why and wherefore of 
things is a law of human thought. The reform 
schools, penitentiaries, prisons, insane asylums, 
hospitals and poorhouses are filled to overflowing, 
and it is entirely sensible to inquire how the people 
came there, and to relieve, pardon, bless, cure or 
reform them as we can. Meanwhile, as we are 
dismissing the unfortunates from the front gates 
of our imposing institutions, new throngs are 
crowding in at the back doors. 

Life is a bridge, full of gaping holes, over which 
we all must travel. A thousand evils of human 
misery and wickedness flow in a dark current be- 
neath and the blind, the weak, the stupid and the 
reckless are continually falling through into the 
rushing flood. We must, it is true, organize our 
lifeboats, pluck out the drowning wretches and re- 
suscitate them as best we can. But we agree now- 
adays that we should do them much better service 
if we could contrive to mend more of the holes in 
the bridge. 

The kindergarten is trying to mend one of these 
holes. It is a tiny one, only large enough for a 
child’s foot, but that is our bit of the world’s work 
—to keep it small. If we can prevent the little 
people from stumbling we may hope that the 
grown folks will have a surer foot and a steadier 


We appoint investigat- 
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gait. Solicitude for childhood is one of the signs 
of a growing civilization. “To cure is the voice of 
the past ; to prevent, the divine whisper of today.” 
Froebell’s idea—the kindergarten idea—of the 
child and its powers is somewhat different from 
that held by the vast majority of parents and 
teachers. His plan of education covers the entire 
period between the nursery and the university, and 
contains certain essential features which bear 
close relation to the gravest problems of the day. 


The kindergarten starts out plainly with the 
assumption that the moral aim in education is the 
absolute one, and that all others are purely rela- 
tive. It endeavors to be a life-school where all the 
practices of complete living are made a matter of 
daily habit. It says insistently and eternally, “Do 
noble things, not dream them all day long.” For 
development action is the indispensable requisite. 
To develop moral feeling and the power and habit 
of moral doing we must exercise them, excite, en- 
courage and guide their action. To check, reprove 
and punish wrong feeling and doing, however 
necessary it be for the safety, harmony and even 
the very existence of any social state, does not de- 
velop right feeling and good doing. It does not 
develop anything, for it stops action, and without 
action there is no development. 

In the kindergarten the physical, mental and 
spiritual being is consciously addressed at one and 
the same time. It endeavors with equal solicitude 
to instil correct and logical habits of thought, true 
and generous habits of feeling and pure and lofty 
habits of action. The kindergarten attempts a ra- 
tional, respectful treatment of children, leading 
them to do right as much as possible for right’s 
sake, abjuring all rewards save the pleasure of 
working for others and the delight that follows a 
good action, and all punishments save those that 
The 
child’s will is addressed in such a way as to draw 
it on if right, to turn it willingly if wrong. 


follow as natural penalties of broken laws. 


The student of political economy sees clearly the 
need of more of the practical virtues in the nation, 
but where and when do we propose to develop these 
virtues? Little time is given to them in most 
schools. Here and there an inspired human being 
seizes upon the thought that the child should 
really be taught how to live at some time between 
the ages of six and sixteen, or he may not learn so 
easily afterward. The kindergarten makes the 
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growth of everyday virtues so simple, so gradual, 
even so easy that you are almost beguiled into 
thinking them commonplace. 

The social phase of the kindergarten is strong. 
Co-operative work is emphasized. The child is 
inspired both to live his own full life, and yet 
to feel that his life touches other lives at every 
point. 

The physical culture that goes on in the kinder- 
garten is all in the right direction. Physiologists 
know as much about morality as ministers of the 
gospel. If we could withdraw every three-year-old 
child from all physically enfeebling and morally 
brutalizing influences, and give him three or four 
hours a day of sunshine, fresh air and healthy 
physical exercise, we should be doing humanity 
an inestimable service even if we attempted noth- 
ing more. 

To sum up, the essential features of the kinder- 
garten which bear a special relation to social re- 
form are these: 

1. The symmetrical development of the child’s 
powers, considering him as a creature capable of 
devout feeling, clear thinking, noble doing. 

2. To attempt a rational method of discipline, 
looking to the growth of moral, self-directing 
power in the child—the only proper discipline for 
future citizens of a free republic. 

3. The development of certain practical vir- 
tues, the lack of which is endangering the welfare 
of the nation—economy, thrift, temperance, self- 
reliance, industry, courtesy. 

4, The emphasis placed upon manual training, 
especially in its development of the child’s creative 
activity. 

5. The training of the sense of beauty, har- 
mony and order. 

6. The insistence upon the moral effect of 
happiness. 

?. The training of the child’s social nature; an 
attempt to teach the brotherhood of man as well 
as the Fatherhood of God. 

8. The realization that a healthy body has 
almost as great an influence on morals as a pure 
mind. 

I do not say that the consistent practice of these 
principles will bring the millennium, but I do 
affirm that they are the thought-germs of that 
better education which shall prepare humanity for 
the new earth over which shall arch the new 
heaven. Ruskin says “Crime can only be truly 
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hindered by letting no man grow up a criminal by 
taking away the will to commit sin.” But, you 
object, that is sheer impossibility. It does seem 
so, I confess, and yet, unless you are willing to 
think that the whole plan of the Omnipotent Being 
is to be utterly overthrown, set aside, thwarted, 
then you must believe this idéal possible, somehow, 
sometime. I know of no better way to grow toward 
it than by living up to the kindergarten idea that 
just as we gain intellectual power by doing intel- 
lectual work, so shall we win for ourselves the 
power of feeling nobly and willing nobly by doing 
noble things. 


A Good Scot Scout. 


A lady had the misfortune to lose her season 
ticket for the railway. On the same evining she 
had a call from two boys, the elder of whom at 
once handed her the lost ticket. The lady, de- 
lighted at the prompt return of her property, of- 
fered the boy a quarter for his trouble. The lad 
refused to accept it, telling the lady he was a Boy 
Scout, and that no member of the Boy Scouts is 
allowed to accept any return for a service rendered. 

Just as the coin was about to be placed back in 
the purse of the lady, the boy looking up into her 
face, suddenly blurted out: 

“But my wee brither’s no’ a Scout.” 


His Place in the Sun. 

If the Kaiser is still looking for a place in the 
sun, we know where he can get an all-summer job 
on an American farm, with board and lodging and 
as much as $30 a month in cash.—Springfield 
Union. 


Agnes—“How’s Cousin Perey getting on at 
I hear he’s gone into athletics.” 

Uncle Peter—“Yes: he’s quarterback on the 
football team, and he’s fullback in his studies.” 
—Brooklyn Life. , 


college ? 


DISTRICT CLERK’S ORDER BOOK ON 
TREASURER. 

One hundred orders printed on a strong bond 
paper and substantially bound; with stub. Form 
302 is for teachers’ wages only and has proper 
spaces for entering and deducting amounts re- 
served for the pension fund. Price, 75 cents. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 


The schools of America are on trial in this 
war, and it seems clear to the teacher that they 
will prove themselves innocent of many of the 
charges that the critics. have made. The same 
thing happened before the days of the Civil war. 
Education was then supposed to be decadent, 
and men charged the colleges with being weak, 
effeminite, and spineless. What was the an- 
swer? The president of Bowdoin raised a regi- 
ment in his school and led it through the war. 
Stonewall Jackson came from a_professor’s 
chair and led the south’s most famous troop. 
The University of North Carolina sent 79 out of 
80 in its freshmen class into the Confederate 
army. 56% of all its students were in Lee’s 
armies and 30% of them were killed. 40% of 
all its graduates died in upholding the mistaken 
sause of the Confederacy. In the north 23% of 
the graduates of «// the colleges were in the 
Union armies. The colleges responded then, 
and they are responding now. The teachers re- 
sponded then, and they are responding now. 
The people at home are showing by their sup- 
port of the war that they, too, can sacrifice, can 
think, and can control themselves. The longer 
the war lasts the more they will demonstrate 
the success of the training which was criticised 
as enfeebling, and which in theory has resulted 
in “‘America’s loss of nerve.’’ Perhaps it may 
even dispose of the long continued slur that 
school men are of necessity weak and ineffectual 
persons with academic minds who seek a mon- 
astic seclusion from the world. Perhaps it may 
show some of our practical, well meaning mater- 
ialistic, friends that school teaching is not neces- 
sarily productive of barren and _ scholastic 
thinking. 

What are the bases of intelligent criticism 
anyway! Do they consist of theoretical formu- 
las of what an institution ought to do, or reason- 
able standards of what experience teaches that 
they can do? Is it reasonable to find fault con- 
tinually with, say, the government because at 
this instant it has not done all that we wish it 
might have done? How about the sweet reason- 
ableness of some of the criticism of the National 
Fuel Administration because, forsooth, its head 
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was once a college president? A little investi- 
gation would show that he had some special ex- 
perience to qualify him for his work, and that 
it was in the coal business. The critics seem to 
be satisfied, however, to go back to the one fact 
which in their little minds condemns him utterly. 
And by this they display the academic mind 
functioning in the atmosphere of journalism. 
They hastily construct a formula, measure every- 
thing by it, and assume that they have done 
some real thinking. So far as the teacher can 
see an abstraction is an abstraction in the col- 
umns of a newspaper, in a speech in Congress, 
or an address to the public as muchas it is when 
given in a text book or in a school room. And 
its results are just as valuable or valueless in 
one place as in another. 

One would think that criticism would demand 
something of a detached and impersonal attitude. 
One who his always been a Republican might 
suspect that his criticism of a Democratic ad- 
ministration would necessarily be biased, and 
conversely the one who has always been a Dem- 
ocrat might suspect that his defense was not 
altogether disinterested. This precludes neither 
criticism or defense; it merely questions the 
fairness of their results. So, too, one who has 
been habitually finding fault with what the pub- 
lic school attempts to do is hardly a competent 
judge of its results. This means, too, that 
teachers must be as objective as possible in their 
efforts to measure pupils. The teacher is reas- 
onably sure that when he reads the editorial 
comment in certain newspapers that the admin- 
istration will be severely criticised; naturally he 
discounts it before reading. He knows that 
news will be colored, that omissions will be made, 
and that by implication the president and his 
cabinet will be held either incompetent or pacific. 
So, too, he knows that the attitude of certain 
people in the community can be discounted when- 
ever the public school is under consideration. 

But to be intellectually honest is a difficult 
thing. Honesty in money affairs is relatively 
easy; honesty in thinking is difficult. Perhaps 
that is one reason why really great men are so 
often misunderstood. One cannot imagine Lin- 
coln closing his mind so that a new situation 
could alter a previous conclusion. Always he 
was concrete in his thinking, and always, there- 
fore, he was seeing new relations. The formu- 
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list called him weak; we know now that this 
was his strength. President Wilson seems able 
to change his mind. The critics are in their 
own mind stronger; they never change. The 
most concrete instance on intellectual honesty 
that occurs to the teacher is in the Book of Job. 
Here an old man is shown in an attempt to dis- 
cover the causes of his great sorrows and afflic- 
tions. Three old men come to him, three aca- 
demic minded old men, and attempt to explain 
suffering in the common formula of his time 
that suffering is a direct result of sin. And 
when they fail to convince Job a young man, 
with all the cock-sureness of youth, attempts to 
modernize the formula. All four fail, but Job 
wrestles with the problem and finally accepts 
the outcome through faith. And we are quite 
glad that he does not develop another formula 
which can harden into tradition and take the 
place of thinking. There are men of intellectual 
honesty, but what a price they usually pay for 
their thinking! Galileo, Columbus, Wycliffe, 
have now their reward, but tne world denied 
them because they refused to accept the general- 
izations of the practical men of their age. 

In the long run the schools will get a correct 
judgment of their relative success. One ought 
not to use a microscope on their faults. But 
they do ask for a suspended judgment of them, 
and for competent criticism by disinterested and 
intellectually honest critics. E: G. D. 


Here and There. 

John Selden brings one up from the South about 
a colored brother who was drafted, but having no 
appetite for war, appeared before the proper au- 
thorities and asked to be exempted. 

“On what ground do you claim examption?” 
he was asked. 

“Ts it true dat dis war am for the purpose of 
making de whole world free for democracy ?” 
queried the colored gentleman. 

“That’s the idea!” 

“Den you can exempt me as a conscientious ob- 
jector—I’m a republican voter.” 


At the bank—Clerk: You must get some one 
to identify you—some one who knows that you are 
Michael Clancey. Clancey: Fwat’s the matter wid 
yez? Don’t yez suppose Oi know who Oi am? 
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ALL AMERICANS CAN SERVE. 

Every man, woman and child in this country, 
who wants to serve the country, can serve it and 
serve it in a very simple and effective way, Secre- 
tary McAdoo says. That service is to lend your 
money to the government. Every 25 cents loaned 
to the government is a help at this time and prac- 
tically every man, woman and child by making 
some trifling sacrifice, some denial of a pleasure, 
or giving up some indulgence, can render the 
goverment that support. 

Every 25 cents will do something to help a 
wounded American soldier, wounded fighting for 
the American people and American liberty. Every 
cent loaned the government contributes something 
for the safety and strength and success of our 
soldiers and sailors, equipping them, maintaining 
them, clothing them, feeding them, and giving 
them artillery and ammunition and all things 
needed for their efficiency and triumph. 

The Secretary of the Treasury says this question 
is before every American—“Are you willing to help 
the fighting men of our nation, and in helping 
them to help yourselves? Are you willing in help- 
ing them and helping yourselves to make liberty 
supreme throughout the world and to make the 
atrocities, the infamous and unspeakable crimes 
against civilization committed by Germany impos- 
sible forever in the future? 


A group of visitors was going through the county 
jail and a burly negro trusty was called to open 
doors for the visitors. 

“How do you like it in here?” one of the women 
asked. 

“Tike it, ma’am? If evuh Ah gets out of heah 
Ah’ll go so fur frum heah it'll take $9.00 to sen’ 
me a postal card.” 


A HOME AGENCY THAT YOU KNOW HAS 
MERIT. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency is recognized 
everywhere as one of the most reliable in the coun- 
try. It is licensed by the State of Wisconsin and 
the Manager is under bonds to the state for the con- 
duct of the same. This is the only Wisconsin 
Agency belonging to the National Association of 
Teachers’ Agencies. Get in line early for that bet- 
ter position you want next year. Write this very 
minute for literature—it’s free. 

The Parker Teachers’ Agency, 
No. 12 South Carroll St., 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
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WHAT OTHERS ARE SAYING AND DOING 
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JUNIOR FOUR-MINUTE MEN. 

It is interesting and encouraging to see how 
those in charge of the various war activities are 
making them more educational in their character 
than were the first undertakings. The Junior four- 
minute men plan comes directly to our high schools 
with the request that high school students shall do 
their public speaking work on topics relating to 
the war. Already in the high schools of Illinois 
this plan is being used. The boys and girls have 
placed before them materials for study. They 
clothe this material in their own language so that 
they can give their talk within the four minutes 
of time.—Press Bulletin. 


“DRESS UP” DAY AT BELOIT. 


“Better late than never” seemed to be the motto 
of about fifty high school pupils who appeared at 
the high school this afternoon decked out in all the 
impossibilities obtainable from dusky attics and 
colorful wardrobes. And high school officials made 
good their threat of expulsion with a vengeance 
when the entire group were dismissed within five 
minutes of their arrival. Thereupon the youths 
staged an impromptu procession through town, 
ending up at a photographer’s gallery where a 
group picture or two were “shot.” When the ex- 
pulsion ban will be lifted is a matter of question, 
but nobody will have to worry until next week 
anyway.—Belott. 


DRIVE ON POOR ENGLISH BEGINS. 

Yesterday at the high school, under the auspices 
of the English teachers, the drive on poor English, 
which was postponed because of the fuel situation, 
was begun in earnest. The week is known as “Eng- 
lish Week” and the purpose of the “drive” will be 
to eliminate as far as possible grammatical errors 
of every nature. There is to be a critic in each 
class, whose duty it is to record and report to the 
campaign directors at the end of each day all 
grammatical errors and misused words. The re- 
sults of the work are expected to spread to the sur- 
rounding country by virtue of the example set by 
the students. This is one of the most praiseworthy 
of the many movements instituted at the high 
school and it is to be hoped that it will leave a per- 


manently improved speech in its wake.—Stoughton 
News. 


WHAT RECENT SURVEY SHOWED. 

The importance of vocational education may be 
brought concretely to your attention by a recent 
survey in a large city of our country. It was 
found that the working class was spending $1,500, 
000 directly out of its own pocket for the educa- 
tion of its boys in privately owned trade schools, 
such as telegraphy schools, business commercial 
schools, ete., where the prices of tuitions were from 
$50 up. The same city was spending $1,300,000 
of the public funds for the education of its high 
school boys in elaborately equipped technical 
schools. From these figures you would infer that 
vocational education along trade lines is wanted 
by our working people. 

The Racine vocational schools are thoroughly 
Rotarian in their aims. We believe in rendering 
the best service and the greatest service to the 
greatest number. The motto of the Rotary club: 
“He profits most who serveth best.”—Racine Item. 


A GERMAN BOMB CAMPAIGN. 


A German bomb campaign has been started in 
six rooms. There are appropriate charts on which 
the children are round black stickers if 
found at school without a handkerchief or found 
careless in caring for discharge from nose or in 
covering mouth 
sneezing or if found with unclean hands, 
nails, ete. One little tot came to school last week 
and on discovering he had forgotten his handker- 
chief, said, “Please, teacher, may I go home for my 
book?” Upon his return he was found to be 
bringing two handkerchiefs, one for his sister and 
one for himself. 

Mrs. O’Shaughnessy says that on her return 
from the holiday vacation she found some of the 
many troublesome heads in very bad condition. 
These had previously shown some improvement 
and care, so she asked one little girl what her 
mother had done for her head during vacation. 
The reply was, “Oh! mamma didn’t do anything 
cause she thought you wasn’t coming back any 
more.” Another little tot said, “Sometimes when 


given 


when 
finger 


when coughing or nose 
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I get the fine comb and ask my mamma to comb 
my hair, she says, ‘Oh! go on, I haven’t time,’ but 
when I say, ‘Oh! yes, mamma, do for I think nurse 
is coming today,’ then she does.” 

Very few exclusions are now made, as the chil- 
dren and parents begin to either fear and wish to 
avoid exclusions or the parents are becoming more 
desirous of protecting their children’s health. 

The diseases, eczema, urticaria, neglected in- 
juries, etc., are almost extinct, due to better care 
and a free use of soap and water and the building 
up of the system in general.—Depere News. 


SAUK COUNTY AT THE HEAD. 


Several of the public schools of Sauk county 
have introduced the system of giving each pupil a 
thorough physical examination at the opening of 
the school year. The results have been so satisfac- 
tory that other schools will take up the plan. 
Through such examinations numerous cases of dis- 
eased tonsils, adenoids, chronic appendicitis and 
dental defects were discovered. Treatment fol- 
lowed and in some instances serious illness was 
avoided by the prompt attention given. In many 
other cases minor treatment resulted in bettering 
the health of the pupils and made their school work 
more successful. In many cities this same system 
of physical examination is made monthly instead 
of annually. It costs something, of course, but so 
do schools cost something. And when a child is 
partially disabled from effective work by some hid- 
den physical ailment, the loss falls not only upon 
the child, but upon the taxpayers of the district, 
whose money for education is spent without result. 
Efficiency is just as important in a school as it is 
in a factory, and proper protection of the health 
of the pupils is wise economy. Physical inspection 
of all pupils would result in general health im- 
provement and add immeasurably to school effi- 
ciency. The new system may be slow in develop- 
ment, but after it is once established, like many 
other things once new, people will wonder why its 
general adoption was so long delayed.—Secretary 
of State Merlin Hull in Black River Falls Journal. 


COURT HOLDS TEACHERS’ PENSION BOARD 
MUST COMPLY WITH STATUTE IN EX- 
TENSION OF RIGHTS. 

The board of trustees of the teachers’ insurance 
and retirement fund has no power to adopt rules 
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that will so change the statute as to deprive the 
teachers of rights given to them by law, according 
to a decision by Judge Stevens of the circuit court. 

The court ordered that a peremptory writ issue 
directing the board of trustees to pay to Kate E. 
Murphy of Menomonie, Wis., an annuity of $325 
a year, beginning with June, 1913, on condition 
that the retired teacher first pay into the teachers’ 
pension fund $317.04. Miss Murphy taught school 
for more than twenty-five years and was a teacher 
in the public schools more than eighteen years. 
Judge Stevens held that Miss Murphy has com- 
plied with the provisions of the pension law and 
that she is entitled to the payment of an annuity, 
on condition that she first pay $317.04 into the 
fund.—Chippewa Falls Item. 


e 


ORGANIZE WAR SAVINGS SOCIETY. 


Definite steps toward the organization of the 
war savings society in every classroom of every 
schoolhouse in Wisconsin have been taken by the 
committee appointed by State Director J. H. Pue- 
licher, of which Mr. Thomas H. Boyce of Milwau- 
kee is chairman. 

Mr. Boyce has sent to every teacher in the state 
a personal appeal to co-operate in this work. ‘The 
teachers have also been supplied with pamphlets 
containing the plan of the school organization, and 
with war savings manuals which give all informa- 
tion required. Posters especially designed for 
schoolroom use have been sent to every schoolroom 
in the state. 

While the original plan contemplated not less 
than ten members for any war savings society, it 
has been decided that in country schools, where the 
number of pupils is small, seven or eight savers 
may organize a society. 

The plan of organization contemplates the elec- 
tion of one pupil in the society as president and 
another as secretary. The teacher, as expected, will 
act as treasurer, receiving the payments and at- 
tending to the delivery of the Thrift Stamps. Upon 
the teacher will devolve the duty of receiving the 
savings of the children in pennies and other small 
coins and keeping them until a sufficient accumula- 
tion for the purchase of a stamp has been made. 

Mr. Boyce is very desirous of immediate action 
by all of the school teachers in this matter, as he 
hopes to have the societies fully organized within 
the next few weeks.—Wausau News. 
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ON SUPERVISION. 

Aw, what’s the use, 

I really thot that I could supervise 
And run a school! 

But here’s this pamphlet tells me otherwise! 
I know full well 

That I am not a prodigy or saint, 
I’m just mere man, 


Plain faced, not used to camouflage with paint. 


I’ve worked some years 

And called it teaching; it seems it wasn’t that, 
God knows alone 

Just what it was. Ah, me, I’ve fallen flat! 
For truth to tell 

The work of my whole life is full of fault: 
It doesn’t jibe 

With this new scheme; I haven’t earned my salt! 
For instance, first, 

I’m damned beyond recall in that the “skill” 
My teachers show 

Must measure my success, and so, until 
I learn to “make” 

Good teachers out of all who come to me 
From school or mart 

Where teachers take on form, I’m bound to be 
A foozled fool. 

Then next, I havn’t given evidence 
To all my flock 

Of my superior wisdom; no, nor sense, 
As needs must be 

That all may “feel” I have exalted worth; . 
I’ve missed this truth, 

Their excellences must in mine find birth! 
Then, too, I’ve failed, 

Oh, woe is me, to daily ponder o’er 
Some noble book 

Selected from the wealth of written lore 
Which floods the land. 

I’ve peeped into the daily run of news 
As best I could, 

But, oh, I’ve failed to get the lofty views 
Savants exude 

On how to run a school. Unworthily 
I therefore lead! 

Of course, I’ve talked at meetings in my day 
And done my bit, 

But what improvement have I really made 
In public life? 

How much opinion of the public swayed ? 
’Tis plain to see 

I have no “real message,” so the town 
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Has failed to own 
My “leadership,” and I have missed renown. 
My thot has been 
To serve the boys and girls, that they might be 
Real human kind 
In days to come; but now ’tis plain to see 
I’m out of date; 
In serving boys and girls I’ve slipped my cue. 
This pamphlet says ; 
My school is like my teachers; next, ’tis true, 
They’re all like me! 
Lo, I must face this, glass to see myself ! 
Now what I see, 
I’m frank to say, is ready for the shelf. 
So what’s the use! 
If I could change my sex, perhaps I, too, 
Could supervise 
And be complete: but then I can’t, can you ? 
Supt. Leo G. ScHussMANN, 
Kaukauna. 


NATION CALLS FOR MEN TRAINED IN AGRI- 
CULTURE. 

The demand for agricultural teachers in second- 
ary schools, normal schools and colleges and for 
men to do extension work and research work for 
the federal government is so great that the supply 
cannot possibly meet it. 

“The importance of an agricultural education 
cannot now be over-estimated,” is the conclusion of 
J. A. James of the department of agricultural edu- 
cation of the University of Wisconsin. 

“Tt is the plan of the department of agricul- 
ture,” says Mr. James, “to put at least one man 
in every one of the 7,000 counties of the United 
States. Iowa has already placed an agent in each 
of her 100 counties. Wisconsin has found men 
for 53 of her 71 counties. 
provided with high school agricultural teachers, 
has lost 50 per cent of her staff through enlistment 
and calls to county agent positions. Graduates or 
undergraduates in agriculture, with or without 
training in teaching, are in demand for instruc- 
tional work. 


Minnesota, once well- 


“This great demand for secondary instruction 
during the present war period indicates a develop- 
ment in agriculture like that of the land grant col- 
leges which followed the Civil war. Every indica- 
tion points to an even wider agricultural interest 
after the war is over.” 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 

At the meeting of the state board of vocational 
education on April 6 Superintendent John Calla- 
han of Menasha was elected director of vocational 
education in the state to succeed Mr. Frank IL. 
Glynn, 





JOHN CALLAHAN 
Director of Vocational Education 


Mr. Callahan is one of the best known educators 
in the state and one of the most popular. He has 
been at the head of the Menasha schools for seven- 
teen years. Since the introduction of vocational 
education in Wisconsin Mr. Callahan has been 
especially interested in this work, and under his 
direction the continuation school at Menasha has 
reached a high degree of efficiency. He is recog- 
nized throughout the state-as peculiarly fitted for 
the position to which he has been elected. 

The new position carries with it a salary of 
$4,000 per year. 


Pleasant Contract. 

“Mike.” 

“Phwat ?” 

“T was just thinkin’. After we get out of the 
trenches an’ back home again how nice an’ peace- 
ful that old boiler factory will sound to us.”— 
Detroit Free Press, 








School District Blanks and 
Record Books 


Clerk’s Order Book on Treasurer. 100 orders print- 
ted on high class bond paper, and substantially 
bound with stub.. Price, postpaid_______-__- $0.75 
District Clerk’s General Record Book. Has space 
for district meeting records; district officers and 
their terms; board proceedings; treasurer’s bond; 
annual report; teacher’s contracts, and all infor- 
mation which the law requires the district clerk 
to keep in written form. Substantially bound. 
Price a eee 
District Treasurer’s Account Book. Contains spaces 
properly ruled for the district treasurer to keep 
his accounts, make his annual report, and pre- 
serve other necessary information pertaining to 
the duties of his office. Substantially bound. 
200 pages. Price : $3.00 
Teacher’s Contracts (Wisconsin) Form 101. For 
one-room and state graded schools. Per dozen, 
postpaid________ : $0.30 
Form 102. For city grades and high schools. 
Conform to the laws of Wisconsin. Printed on 
legal blank forms and contain proper entry space 
for description of the teacher’s certificate. Per 
dozen, postpaid b sick gen 


School District Blanks 


Order by Number. Price, single sheets, 30c 
per dozen; double sheet, (No. 198) 60¢ per dozen, 
postpaid. 

No. 

313 Notice of Annual Meeting (2 forms on sheet) 

630 Tuition Statement of Clerk to Clerk of City, 
Village, ete. 

671 Tuition Statement of State Graded School. 

195 Bond of District Treasurer. 

196 District Clerk’s Statement of Taxes Voted 
(2 forms on sheet) 

192 Joint School District Clerk’s Report of 
Taxes Voted. 

197 Annual Census of School District. 

198 Annual Report of District Board (double 
sheet) 

199 Notice of Special Meeting (2 forms on 
sheet) 

200 Receipt of District Treasurer to Town 
Treasurer (2 forms on sheet) 


Teachers’ Insurance and Retirement Fund 
779 Annual Report of School Clerk or Secretary 
to Town, Village or City Treasurer. 
780 Copy of above Report for County (or city) 
Superintendent of Schools. 

781 Copy of same Report for Permanent Record 
of School District. 

783 Notification to Teacher of Amount of 
Monthly Assessment—bound 100 in a 
book, with stub, 34 x 11, 75c. 


The Parker Educational Co. 
12 S. Carroll St. 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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Buy a bond! 

Decoration Day falls on Friday, May 30. 

Is the flag flying every day from your school- 
house ? 

Milo Brown of Merrill has been called to the 
service of Uncle Sam. 

Madison has added two rooms for the training 
of exceptional children. 

Wausau has re-elected its teachers with a general 
salary increase of ten per cent. 

Principal H. R. Steiner has been re-elected at 
Mauston at an increase of $200.00. 

F. H. Smith of Gratiot goes to the principalship 
of the Rewey schools for the coming year. 

The school board at Berlin has voted to discon- 
tinue the study of German after this school year. 

Clean up your schoolroom while the weather is 


nice. And then go out and clean up the grounds! 


William L. Crandall of Shell Lake has gone to 
Camp Grant in response to the government’s call. 

Fred S. Kriger, teacher of mathematics at Kau- 
kauna, has entered the signal service reserve corps. 

School children at Antigo could not reach the 
schoolhouses for a few days because of the high 
water. 

Principal M. C. Palmer has been re-elected to 
the principalship of the county training school at 
Columbus. 

Eau Claire has started a dental clinic. The 
school board felt that there was urgent need for 
such a clinic after the school nurse made her 
report. 
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Salary increases ranging from $50.00 to $100.00 
have been granted to the Oshkosh public school 
teachers. 

Principal E. W. McCrary of the Lincoln county 
training school has been re-elected at a salary of 
$2,000.00. 

Peter Jast of the Sheboygan high school teach- 
ing force has resigned his position to go to one of 
the training camps. 

The war garden idea has taken hold of the bovs 
and girls in our schools. Teachers seem to have 
caught the fever also. 

George R. McKenny, formerly principal at 
Elcho, and Ralph S. Hanson of White Lake have 
enlisted in the army service. 

J. S. Pitts has resigned the principalship of the 
Elroy schools and will take up work at the univer- 
sity during the coming year. 

W. J. Sizer of the manual training department 
of the Colfax high school has been elected super- 
vising principal to succeed J. J. Langdon. 

Principal L. B. Clark of the Two Rivers high 
school has given up his work in that city and left 
the last of March to join the troops at Camp 
Custer. 

Principal W. J. Landry of Gilmanton and Prin- 
cipal C. V. LaDuke of Athens are among the 
school men to take their place in the army ranks 
this month. 

Governor FE. L. Philipp has appointed Walter J. 
Kohler of Sheboygan a member of the board of 
regents of the University to succeed F. A. Notz of 
Watertown. 

Frank 0. Logic, principal of the Commonwealth 
schools, has been appointed county superintendent 
of Florence County by State Superintendent 
C. P. Carey. 

H. E. Bilky, principal of the Fratt school at Ra- 
cine, has gone to Des Moines to enter war camp 
community service. Mr. Bilky was formerly prin- 
cipal at Deerfield. 

Captain H. A. Whipple, who recently received 
an honorable discharge from the army, has been 
recalled to the service with orders to report at. 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Homer FE. Patton, formerly head of the music 
department of the La Crosse state normal school, 
was found dead in his office at the Evanston (TIlli- 
nois) high school on April 2. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instruction on the same basis 

as during the other quarters of the academic year 
The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, 
Science, Commerce and Administration, Law, Medicine, Education, and 
Divinity. Instruction is given by regular members of the Uni- 
versity staff, which is augumented in the summer by appoint- 
ment of professors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 17-July 24; 
Second Term July 25-August 30 





A detailed announcement will be sent upon application to 
the Dean of the Faculties, THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICA- 
GO, Chicago, Illinois. 








School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 
for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Pamphlet Cases, Simplex Binders, 
U-File-M, Etc. 


. Consult our 1918 catalog of ! 
0 Library Supplies for methods of 0 
| filing bulletins and pamphlets 


Democrat Printing Company 
! Madison, Wisconsin 
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Strength-Durability-Economy 
MO 
Transfer Case 
Electrically 
| welded, gives 
strength, rig- 
idity, endur- 
ance; permits 
stacking to 

any height. 


The Capitol Printing Co. - 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 




















economic management of every school. 


and taking care of those you own. 


Miles C. Holden, President 








Expediency Becomes Necessity 


The more progressive school boards of the country 
have long recognized the expediency of using the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


They have proven their worth and they are now generally recognized as necessary to the 


Now war steps in to make it not only expedient but absolutely necessary to save where- 
ever you can in school supplies and there is no easier way than by buying fewer books 


Every Holden Book Cover you put on a book means a saving to your Government. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


= 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Superintendent H. W. Kircher of Merrill has 
been re-elected on a three-year contract at $2,- 
200.00, $2,400.00 and $2,600.00. Mr. Kircher’s 
salary this year has been $1,900.00. 

Superintendent Snyder of Stevens Point has 
been re-elected for the coming year at a salary of 
$2,500.00. This is an increase of $500.00 over 
that which he received the past year. 

At Neenah the regular spring vacation has been 
dispensed with in order to give the young men 
who are to do farm work this summer all the ad- 
vantages of study possible before leaving. 

The Poynette girls’ basketball team challenged 
any team in the state to play for the championship 
of the state. This challenge was promptly accepted 
by the girls of the Sun Prairie high school. 

Donald McLachlan, formerly principal of the 
high school at Mount Horeb, is in a hospital in 
France as a result of being gassed by the Germans. 
Mr. McLachlan left this country in January. 

Ashland has decided to require the school chil- 
dren to attend school six days of the week. This 
will make it possible for the schools in that city 
to close a week earlier than had been planned. 

Two Rivers has the question of adequate facili- 
ties for school children to solve. At the present 
time the schools are crowded and even the barracks 
have not done a great deal to relieve conditions. 

About 1,600 students and 140 members of the 
faculty of the university have entered the war 
service. This has left the number of girls at the 
state institution about equal to that of the boys. 

Eau Claire has had a siege of vaccinations. A 
rule was made by the board of education that all 
pupils must be vaccinated, and those who were not 
were dismissed from school for a period of twenty- 
five days. : 

Miss Gladys Borchers, representing the normal 
school at Whitewater, won first place in the state 
normal school oratorical contest held at Eau Claire. 
Her topic was “The World’s Challenge to the 
Women of America.” 

Principal William Milne of the Price county 
training school is to take charge of the war garden 
work in that county during the coming summer. 
School men everywhere are helping to roll the 
wheels toward victory. 

Frank LL. Glynn, who for the past three years 
has had charge of the vocational school work in 
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this state, has resigned his position. He has been 
appointed to a position for the training of men for 
work in aircraft plants. 

The seventh and eighth grades at Randolph have 
been rated 100 per cent efficient in Junior Red 
Cross work. The entire school is showing consid- 
erable activity, and it is presumed it will be 100 
per cent very shortly. 

The school board at Marinette decided to in- 
crease each teacher’s salary $50.00 for the coming 
year and also give an additional $25.00 to each 
teacher as a war bonus, providing the teacher re- 
mains for the entire year. 

On Friday, March 8, the North Wisconsin 
schoolmasters’ club held their annual banquet at 
the Knight hotel, Ashland. These schoolmasters’ 
clubs are filling a long-felt want among the men 
at the head of our schools. 


The Whitefish Bay school burned to the ground 
March 25. It is thought that the fire started from 
a defective chimney and that probably the fire had 
been smouldering in the building for some hours 
before the fire was discovered. 

Easter vacation was a short one in many of the 
cities and villages of the state this year. The 
cause for this was the fact that manv of the bovs 
will be leaving school early for farm work and all 
the time possible should be saved. 


The petition of Beloit teachers for an increase 
of twenty per cent in their salaries for the remain- 
der of the year was voted down by the school board 
because the appropriation for the present vear 
would not allow them to grant it. 

The Wisconsin conservation commission has 
made an offer to the schools of the state to furnish 
trees to each school that wishes them. The only 
expense would be the cost of transportation. These 
trees are evergreens grown in this state. 

The interior of the Cuba Citv high school was 
gutted by fire on the 13th of last month. An over- 
heated pipe is supposed to have caused the fire. 
The school children were in the building at the 
time, but marched out in an orderly manner. 

The Racine school board rose to the occasion at 
their last meeting by adopting without comment 
the recommendation of the teachers’? committee 
granting salary increases to all teachers for next 
vear. It is estimated the increases will amount to 
about $16,000.00. 
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R. C. MUNSCHE A. H. THIERBACH 


HOTEL BLATZ 


OPPOSITE CITY HALL SQUARE 





WISCONSIN 


The best furnished pop- 
ular priced Hotel in 
Milwaukee. : : : - 


MILWAUKEE 


All rooms have hot and 
cold running water. 





Unexcelled Cuisine 








4 Blocks from Auditorium 


European Plan $1.00 per day; with Bath $1.50 and 
up. A la Carte service all day. Regular meals 50c 
American Plan $2.25 per day and up 
Noonday Luncheon :: : 40 cents 














Teachers, Now Listen. 


Why don’t you secure a typewriter from us, and use 
your spare time in preparing for a position, as type- 
writer or stenographer, by mail? Salaries $1000 to $2000. What will 
you do when your school is out? Typewriters rented, and sold on easy 
monthly payments of only $3.00 per month. Thousands of govern- 
ment positions now open. Prices and terms on typewriters sent on 
request. Civil Service, Normal, High School, Typewriting, Shorthand, 
Bookkeeping, Penmansnip, Domestic Science, Agricultural, English, 


360 ARTICLES 360 ILLUSTRATIONS 


BETTER | 
THAN 
EVER 
15c a copy, 
At Your Newsdealer _ 
Yearly Subscription $1.50 


Send for our new free cat 
alog of mechanical books 
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Salesmanship, and Law Courses thoroughly taught by mail. For “‘Free ss _ 
Tuition” plan, address Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. Popular Mechanics Magazine 


6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 














Protect Your School Records 





with an Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
ae, Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 
Mie 


Cabinet Safe. 
Safe from fire, 
petty thieves, 
and “curious” 
people. 


ment you can make this year. 




















We carry in stock all Tests 
recommended by Mr. Theisen 
— of the State Department of 


Education. Send in your or- 
The Capitol Printing Co. : 


ders and we will assure you 
‘ : : t deli : 
Printers, Office Outfitters ee ra wuiee 
Educational Co., Madison. 
12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 
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The citizens of Shell Lake and Spooner burned 
every German book in their schools during the past 
month. This has occurred so many times during 
the last few months that it seems but few of our 
schools will have the German course next fall. 

The pupils of the Oshkosh schools are taking a 
keen interest in the war service work. As a result 
of this interest shown the school board has engaged 
the services of a man for the purpose of instruct- 
ing the children in general agriculture and garden 
work. 

Miss Mary Finnagan, the discharged school 
nurse in the city of Milwaukee, has been rein- 
stated. The conduct of Miss Finnagan is upheld 
by the vote of the board and her salary has been 
ordered to be paid for the time that she was dis- 
charged. 

Green Bay is to establish a Junior high school 
for the coming year. The Howe building in that 
city will be used for that purpose. The eighth and 
ninth grades will be placed in this building in the 
fall and the seventh grade will be added the fol- 
lowing year. 

Middleton is to have a new high school building. 
The voters voted on the question at the recent elec- 
tion and by their votes decided to have a building 
to cost $35,000.00. The old building was very 
small and was a structure that cost but $4,000.00 
when erected. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the international] 
kindergarten union will be held in Chicago June 
24-29. The meeting this year is to consider the 
activities of teachers of little children in war time, 
and it is expected that the convention will be a 
most interesting one. 

War bonus. That is the term that is being used 
by many of the school board members in different 
sections of the state. It consists of a certain sum 
which is to be added to the teachers’ salary during 
the duration of the war, but is not counted as a 
part of the regular salary. 

Students of the commercial department of the 
Tomah high school are doing their practice work 
at the various business places in that city. This 
is excellent practice for the pupils and also affords 
an opportunity for the business men to see what 
work the school is doing. 

We acknowledge receipt of two very attractive 
pamphlets from Fond du Lac county—the 1917- 
18 annual and the course of study for the Fond du 





Lac county schools. Both are admirably gotten up 
and provide much of interest both to the school 
teacher and to the layman. 

Superintendent H. J. Steeps of Rice Lake has 
been re-elected at a salary of $2,400.00, which is 
an increase of $200.00. The salary of the grades 
at this place was changed from the old schedule 
of from $50.00 to $70.00 per month to a new one 
of $60.00 to $85.00 per month. 

Beaver Dam lost’a few days of school the first 
of March because of a controversy between the 
teachers of the high school faculty and the school 
board as to the expulsion of an unruly boy. The 
matter was quickly adjusted and school work is 
moving in its usual even channels. 


Superintendent P. ¥. Neverman of Monroe has 
been placed at the head of the Green county coun- 
cil of defense, and is doing a great work in that 
county. All over the state school men are getting 
into the patriotic game and making their influ- 
ence felt for good in this great war. 

Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, director of the Mil- 
waukee norma! school kindergarten department, 
has been appointed a member of the sub-committee 
of the national education association committee 
that will work on the readjustment of the educa- 
tional program during and after the war. 


Junior Red Cross organizations are in full swing 
in nearly all of the schools of the state. Some of 
the pupils are working hard to get as much money 
as possible into the treasury of Uncle Sam. This 
work has brought out the saving idea more em- 
phatically than anything the schools have ever un- 
dertaken. 

By an overwhelming vote the city of Madison 
on April 2 voted a seven-member board to be 
elected by the people in place of the present plan 
of appointment by the common council. The 
women voted on this proposition and helped out, 
although their vote was not necessary to carry the 
measure. 

The new high school building at Park Falls was 
formally opened with community exercises on 
April 4. The new building is a model of modern 
architecture—built in the shape of a “T,” with up- 
to-date furnace and ventilating systems and an au- 
ditorium seating 600 people. 

The most interesting publication sent from the 
state department of public instruction last month 
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DON’T THINK---ACT! 
AND DO IT TODAY! 


Are you hesitating? 


_ 
or 


1 


Are you waiting for that better position? 


Are you thinking it will come to you without 
any effort? 


Procrastination never helped anyone--it won’t 
promote you to a better place. 


The teacher needs back of him a business 
organization that does business, that goes out after 
positions--and finds them. 


But Parker does more than find positions--he 
fills those positions with teachers who want them. 
He tends to the business of getting a position for 
the teacher. That’s his job every year from Jan- 
uary 1 to December 31, inclusive--and has been. 
for fourteen years. 


Delays are costly in this work, so be prompt. 
A post card may stand between you and ad- 
vancement--gamble the two pennies. 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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is the educational survey of Janesville, prepared by 
the state department staff under the direction of 
Mr. Theisen. Further discussion of it will be 
found in our editorial columns. 

Dane county has gone over the top in the sale of 
thrift stamps and liberty bonds. Superintendent 
Ames reports that prior to the opening of the 
Third Liberty Loan drive the total sales, exclu- 
sive of Madison, made through the schools as 
$16,418.44. We are interested to hear what other 
counties have done. . 

The board of education at Glenwood has arisen 
to the war emergency and granted all teachers an 
increase in salary ranging from $90.00 to $150.00 
per year. Principal G. E. Denman has been re- 
elected for another year at an increase of $300.00. 
Glenwood is certainly keeping pace with the times 
in the matter of salary. 

President L. D. Harvey of Stout Institute is 
receiving many calls for commencement addresses 
this year as a result of his stirring appeal to the 
patriotism of teachers at the state association last 
fall at Milwaukee. Commencement exercises this 
year without a ninety per cent injection of patriotic 
spirit will be entirely out of season. 

The schools of our state are facing a serious 
problem for the coming year in the matter of 
teachers. It is next to impossible to secure teach- 
ers because of the many excellent inducements held 
out to them in other lines of work. Men are 
either at the training camps or about to go. Man- 
ual training and agriculture will suffer. 

A great deal.of publicity has been given to the 
punishment of Professor EK. A. Schimler of North- 
land College, Ashland, for alleged unpatriotic con- 
duct. Mr. Schimler pleads not guilty. The matter 
is being investigated by the mayor of Ashland and 
it is to hoped that very soon Mr. Schimler will 
either be called to account or exonerated. 

Lieutenant R. French Fuller’s plans for mili- 
tary training in the schools of Milwaukee were de- 
feated by an almost unanimous vote of the com- 
mittee having it in charge. George Wittich, super- 
visor of physical training, was opposed to this 
form of school work and stated that it would not 
take the place of regular gymnastic exercises. 

Garden competition has been started in many of 
the cities and villages of the state. Prizes are to 
be awarded for the best garden in arrangement as 
well as for the best one in productivity. Records 
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must be kept in each case, which is a big help in 
the teaching of system for the pupils in the schools, 
and also for the people who are not in the schools. 

The Forest county council of defense recently 
passed resolutions in condemnation of Principal 
A. A. Trojahn of Laona on the grounds of un- 
patriotic conduct. Mr. Trojahn pleads not guilty 
to the charge. Such an-incident is, indeed, unfor- 
tunate. Of all people holding public positions, the 
schoolmaster’s loyalty should never be called into 
question. 

M. M. Ames, for twelve years a member of the 
faculty of the Stevens Point normal school, has an- 
swered the call of the business world and will be- 
come affiliated with The Automatic Cradle Manu- 
facturing Company and the Bukolt Company of 
Stevens Point. Mr. Ames has been a valuable 
man in school work, and success will follow him in 
his new venture. 

Superior has started an evening class at the high 
school for the purpose of teaching gardening. Mr. 
T. J. McCarthy of the normal school will direct 
the work. This class will meet three days each 
week and will study the subject in all its phases. 
A particular study will be made of the conditions 
in Superior and the adaptation of the various 
crops to the local soil. 

The state department of public instruction has 
sent out its annual letter to school officers regard- 
ing business to be passed upon at the annual meet- 
ing July 1, 1918. In this letter the matter of 
transportation to consolidated schools is taken up, 
early engagement of teachers is urged, and other 
puzzling matters are made clear. Every district 
should have one of these letters. 

The state department has sent out to county and 
city superintendents a mimeographed list of the 
books on the township school library list for 1918- 
20. This contains the new prices of the old books 
retained on the list, and the titles and the prices to 
districts of the books added to the list. The 
printed township school library list is now in type 
and will soon be ready for distribution. 


The state department of public instruction list 
of books for high school libraries has been distrib- 
uted to the high schools of the state. There are 
about 1450 titles entered, and the cataloging of 
each of the books is indicated. Introductory mate- 
rial with regard to the condition of school libraries 
and various matter relating to the management 
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7 ow the pupils of your school 


the great war for Democracy! 
‘Interest the school children in 
these Thrift Stamp Campaigns. 


buying them? Help win 
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ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 


SEWING RECORD CARDS. 

In response to a continual call for a record card 
which may be used to keep track of problems and 
the cost of each garment in the sewing classes, 
we have had Miss Emma Conley design one for 
us, and these are now offered at 50 cents per one 
hundred, postpaid. Form 901. Send for a trial 
hundred. Size 3x5, printed on postcard stock. 

The Parker Educational Co., Madison, Wis. 
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and effective use of high school libraries is in- 
cluded. 

Superintendent George R. Ray of Beaver Dam 
has been re-elected at a $200.00 increase in salary. 
Principal DeBruin has also been re-elected at a 
substantial increase. The Beaver Dam _ schools 
have reached 100 per cent efficiency in the Junior 
Red Cross. Each week on Thursday a Thrift Day 
is held, when stamps may be purchased. Regular 
reports are made on the work, and about $100.00 
is sold each week. 

In line with a suggestion from the National 
Council of Defense, Superintendent Nelson of Ra- 
cine has recommended the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate the feasibility of establishing 
centers for the teaching of English to foreigners. 
Superintendent Nelson hopes that the English lan- 
guage will in the future be “the language of the 
United States, the language of Wisconsin, and the 
language of Racine.” 

A very practical pamphlet, Suggestive Outline 
of Work on Food Conservation for Home Econom- 
ics Teachers, has been prepared by Miss Cora Bin- 
ze of the Wisconsin high school and is being sent 
out by the state department to high school teachers 
of home economics and to county training and 
county agricultural schools. Miss Binzel has taken 
up briefly and effectively plans for the teaching of 
home economics, with emphasis placed upon the 
conservation of food. 


A CORRECTION. 

In the March issue of the Journal announce- 
ment was made that Principal B. Mack Dresden 
of the Rusk county training school was getting out 
a school survey of the county. Our attention has 
been called to the fact that this survey was made 
by the teachers of Rusk county under the direction 
of County Superintendent 0. E. Rice. It is now 
complete and, Mr. Rice reports, very satisfactory. 
We are glad to make the correction. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


THE NEW BOTANY. 

Some readers of these notes will doubtless re- 
member the time when the study of botany in the 
high school consisted in large part in learning by 
heart classifications of plants with their technical 
names and dissecting a few dead specimens illus- 
trating the structural characteristics of the types 
studied. When the writer studied botany in an 
eastern academy he was put through a thick book, 
learning a large mass of technical detail; but he 
does not recall having made a single excursion to 
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study living plants or to gather specimens to illus- 
trate the principles memorized. The teachers of 
botany in these days put practically all their em- 
phasis on structure. We heard very little about 
the life of plants. It is doubtful if the teachers 
themselves cared much about how plants lived and 
what part they played in the great drama of life 
in the world. In those days little or nothing was 
said about man’s relations to the plant world and 
how he could modify plants to minister to his 
physical and aesthetic needs. 

The above reflections have been stimulated by 
the reading of a new text-book on botany by Pro- 
fessor Allen and Professor Gilbert, both of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This may be said to be a text- 
book of life and function as contrasted with earlier 
texts which dealt almost entirely with structure. 
The types studied are those which will be likely to 
make the strongest appeal to the majority of pupils 
pursuing an elementary course in botany. As com- 
pared with the older texts, the Allen and Gilbert 
book makes pupils intelligent regarding the organs, 
functions and conditions essential to the life of 
plants. The pupils who study this book will be 
having life processes constantly impressed upon 
them rather than dead anatomy, which seems to 
the writer to be just as it should be. 

What could be more important for any boy or 
girl than to gain an understanding of and sympathy 
with life as it is manifested in the familiar plants? 
A student of this newest text-book will have greater 
respect for life—whether of plants or of animals— 
after he completes this course than before he began 
it. He will also be far more intelligent in regard 
to man’s relations to the plant world, his methods 
of improving plants of every kind and his manner 
of combating the diseases which attack plants. 

The book is worked out in accord with present- 
day pedagogical requirements. The phraseology 
throughout is clear and attractive, there are exer- 
cises for laboratory and field work for each chap- 
ter, a list of reference books, and a glossary. The 
book exemplifies the modern method of presenting 
subjects of instruction, in respect alike to content 
and to methods of presentation. ; 


Food Problems. To illustrate the meaning of Food 
Waste and what may be accomplished by Econ- 
omy and Intelligent Substitution. By A. N. 
Farmer, Superintendent of Schools, Evanston, 
Illinois, and Janet Rankin Huntington, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Wisconsin. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta. Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Publish- 
ers. 


Hindu Mind Training. By An Anglo Saxon Mother. 
With an Introduction by S. M. Mitra. Fourth 
avenue and Thirtieth street, New York; Bombay, 
Caleutta. and Madras. Longmans, Green & Co., 
Publishers. 


Atlantic Narratives. Modern Short Stories. Edited 
with an Introduction by Charles Swain Thomas, 
A.M., Head of Department of English, Newton, 
Massachusetts, High School. Lecturer in Har- 
vard Summer School. 


The First Steps in Reading. For the Beginner, the 
Rural School Teacher, the Primary Teacher, the 
Intermediate Teacher who does not know what 
work preceded hers, the Mother who wishes to 
teach her child to read, anyone unfamiliar with 
the first steps in reading. By Lucy Williams Tin- 
ley, Author of Teaching Beginners in Reading. 
Chicago and Lincoln. The University Publishing 
Co., Publishers. 
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Let Your Pupils Earn This 
Beautiful Flag 


Fill in the coupon, tear off along dotted line and mail today 





Betsy Ross Flag Society, . 
404 Newton Claypool Building, Indianapolis: (| SEE oS oT Le a eT EATS RS Ce Sete Ue See Oe 
Send me, without charge, 50 Betsy Ross flag buttons, which I 
will have my pupils sell at 10 cents each. As soon as the buttons FE a ee ee er ee ee eee 
are sold I will remit $5 for which I am to receive promptly and 
with all charges paid one of your large 5x8 feet American flags. Ce RE a ee Re SS Ok a ee 


























Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 











Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete?’ 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., | Madison, Wis. 
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The Speed That Counts 


@ The typist who has a variety of work needs every pos- 
possible convenience. 
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She may have to write letters, telegrams, checks, labels, 
cut stencils, address envelopes, fill out index cards, make 
out invoices---all in the same day, on the same machine. 


(| The typewriter that enables her to do this in the short- 
est time must have certain mechanical conveniences for 
quickly changing from one class of work to another. 


The L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter 


is constructed to give results. It enables the operator to do 
more work and a greater variety of work. 
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@ Send for free catalog of the “Silent Smith,” describing our Model 8, in 
which 50 to 75 per cent of the ordinary typewriter noise is eliminated. 
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L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Company 


Factory and Home Office: Srentaen, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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413 Milwaukee Street aaa < Milwaukee, Wisconsin 














